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GOOD NEWS IN AYNHOE. 


| stand, are always to be justified by her children,” 
| said the schoolmaster. 
| 
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THE MASTER OF AYNHOE. 


CHAPTER X.—THE MEETING. ‘“Well, we know what our desires are, and what 


wy. — i ’ we think to be best for the place; but I’m glad to 

i Hy, William, you look brisk!’ said Mr. Wick- | see you hold so firm a staff, for I don’t feel at all sure 
ffe to the schoolmaster on the morning fixed for the | things will go as we would have them.” 

meine, ‘‘That’s right, prepared for whatever may | Mr. Wickliffe spoke in such a foreboding tone, that 

a ready to say, ‘It is well’ to what may seem though the master had fancied himself very strong in 
© worst. : faith before he came in, his colour faded a little, and 

‘Oh, yes; I’ve not to learn to-day that Wisdom’s a slight tremor passed over his face. 
ways, though they are not always plain to under-| ‘But we have done all we can; we began the right 
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way, and our prayers have not been slack since, and 
our readiness to follow where the Lord may lead I 
take to be an answer to prayer, don’t you, old friend ?” 

‘‘T do,” said the master, recovering himself and 
speaking firmly. 

‘‘ Here we are, then,” said Mr. Wickliffe, taking 
out a paper and going over the names of the pros 
and cous. ‘‘See how busy we have been. Mr. Kennet 
has worked like—like himself, and so has every one, 
according to power and opportunity.” 

The old man expressed surprise at the names of 
some who had declared themselves in favour of the 
change, but mentioned others who were not on the 
list at all. 

‘‘Oh, they decline to declare themselves till the 
meeting,’ said Mr. Wickliffe. ‘‘ Mr. Kennet went to 
Mr. Purefoy to try and stir him up, but it appears that 
he has vanished; he went away yesterday, nobody 
knows where, and some think he is keeping out of 
the meeting to-day. I don’t know, he wouldn’t have 
done much good if he had stayed.” 

While they were talking, Unity Briggs passed the 
window. 

‘Briggs! Mr. Briggs! Unity!” cried Mr. Wick- 
liffe, opening it and calling after him. 

Unity turned, and in compliance with the almost im- 
perative invitation of Mr. Wickliffe, entered the school. 

‘‘ Now, my friend,” said the old minister, rubbing 
his hands, ‘‘I hope your speech is ready! I have 
tried to get a talk with you over and over again, but 
you have been out, and I have been unlucky in my 
visits. I want to know why your name isn’t down 
among our staunch friends.”’ 

Unity looked at the paper on the table, and stick- 
ing his thumbs into his apron strings (which was his 
usual way when he had made a satisfactory deal), he 
replied, ‘‘ You may put it down.” 

‘‘That’s good! just what I expected from you. 
Why didn’t you let Miss Gravit put it down when she 
wanted ?” 

Unity was silent. 

“Well, well; I dare say you wanted to see the 
matter in all its bearings, and having done so you 
find no reason for changing your mind. I hope the 
others will do the same, and. that you will speak out 
to-day and show the great folks what an Aynhoe man 
is made of.” 

‘Cockerill is dead the other way, and so is Jerry 
Ferrit,” said Unity, looking for their yet unsigned 
names. 

‘You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Mr. Wickliffe. 

‘‘T do, and Whitehall Wickbury too.” 

‘‘ How is that ?” inquired the minister. 

“Why, you see, sir, it’s easy for you and people 
that’s got their bread all ready buttered to eat for the 
rest of their lives, as you may say, to go the way you 
think right; you’ve got nothing to lose; but here’s 
Warren, and Ferrit, and Wickbury, and several more, 
that’s got wives and children to look to; and when 
there’s a likelihood of being turned out of house and 
home, and being frowned at on one hand, and being 
taken into high favour, and low rented, and served 
with orders for goods on the other, I don’t see that 
there’s anything surprising in a man going the pro- 
fitable road.” 

**'You don’t?” 

**No, I don’t; and more than that, I can make 
great excuses for ’em,’’ said Unity. 

‘‘But how is it, then, that you—-?” said Mr. 
Wickliffe, looking on the butcher with much interest. 
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“Tm not going to deny that I had my doubts 
about it myself; I had a wonderful good offer in 
many ways, and, I suppose, by going against Sir 
Lucas I shall lose all but the land behind Purfy’s 
house; but I don’t see my way to saying yes where 
my conscience says no, and if one world must go to the 
wall, why it’s better this than the next.” 

‘““ Why, Unity, you delight me; depend upon it 
you will lose nothing, my friend—you will lose 
nothing,” said the old minister, laying his hand on 
his shoulder. 

‘‘T don’t know, sir; I hope I shan’t lose so much 
as they say, but that must go as it will; if we stand 
off at every risk that comes, why, as Mr. Kennet put 
it on Sunday in his sermon, we haven’t got faith 
worth the name.” 

‘“‘To be sure not,” responded the minister ; ‘‘ now, 
Unity, add to your faith virtue—that means courage, 
my friend—and go to the meeting with the heart of a 
man, and speak out and make the traitors tingle in 
their shoes.” 

Unity laughed and shook his head; though he had 
taken his stand for the good cause, it was not till 
after he had had a severe struggle with his heart, and 
the remembrance of what he had suffered made him 
very charitable towards his weaker neighbours, so he 
felt little disposed to throw reproach upon them by 
asserting his own s iority. : 

The meeting had been fixed for three o’clock. If 
anything had been wanting to disgust Mr. Trueman 
with the whole proceeding, it was this arrangement ; 
at two he would not be ready for his dinner, and a 
late dinner he heartily disliked; but this was merely 
a feather in the weight of evils. As the hour ap- 
proached, the small jaunting-carts of the tenant 
farmers might be seen driving into the inn yard, and 
the room soon became occupied with a considerable 
company, while the townspeople, in little kmots of 
threes and fives, were standing about, looking for the 
more imposing appearance of Mr. Soper, as Sir 
Lucas’s representative, for he had told them it was 
more than probable the baronet would not be able to 
attend. The truth was, Mr. Soper wished the little 
matter of the school to be settled, and the newmaster 
installed, before any other question was mooted, and 
for that reason intended to prevent Sir Lucas from 
visiting the place at present. 

What was the excitement—the thrill of Aynhoe, 
when the handsome chariot of Sir Lucas, in which 
were the baronet and his lady, with Mr. Constant, 
drove through the long street, and, like the chaise, 
passed the inn, passed everything, till it drew up in 
front of Purfy’s house, where the oecupants of it 
“unlighted,” according to Mrs. Wickbury, who had 
vainly tried that morning by inuendo, guessings, and 
supposings to discover where her truant master had 
been the day before. She was dressed in her best, 
as was all Aynhoe of her rank, and standing at her 
door to watch Mr. Purefoy’s movements, for she was 
greatly at a loss to know whether or not he meant to 
go to the meeting. He had ordered her to come to 
him at three o’clock, which she had told him was the 
hour fixed on for it, but what his reason was he had 
not divulged. 

She had never seen Sir Lucas, but she knew Mr. 
Constant by sight, as he had paid several visits to his 
recluse client, and, with her fertile imagination, she 
had little trouble in jumping at once to the conclusion 
that the strangers were no less than the baronet and 
‘my lady.” 
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With haste, that was somewhat checked by awe, 
she presented herself at the carriage door, asking if 
it was ‘“‘ Mr. Purfy as was wanted.” 

‘Yes, we want to see Mr. Purefoy, good woman,” 
replied Sir Lucas. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, I thought you very like did,” she said, 
hurriedly, taking a glance at ‘‘ my lady’s” elegant 
dress; ‘‘I do for him, sir, and I was to go to him at 
three, and it’s nigh three now, I’d best go up and tell 
him as some gentlefolks has come to call of him.” 

‘‘Oh, by no means,” said Sir Lucas, ‘‘ we will in- 
troduce ourselves, if you will show us into the house.” 

A great disappointment to Mrs, Wickbury, who had’ 
hoped for a better view of “‘my lady” during the 
protracted ceremonial of announcement. But, accord- 
ing to his opinion of good tactics, Sir Lucas walked 
up the old staircase, and knocked at every door on 
the landing in quick succession, till one opened and 
Mr. Purefoy appeared. 

“Come up, I’ve found him!” cried Sir-Lucas to 
Lady Flood and Mr. Constant, whom he had recom- 
mended to wait till he summoned them, adding, 
‘Give him time to deliberate, and we shall very 
likely lose him.” 

Mr. Purefoy, before he could well understand his 
strange circumstances, was entertaining in the long 
low room, which contained in it nothing of worth 
but Mr. Trueman’s violin, the very people from whom 
he had sought in its seclusion to hide himself. 

‘‘T vote for adjourning to this famous meeting, and 
making myself known to the people; it is high time. 
Purefoy, you will take Aurelia, and Constant and I 
will go together. That shall be the form of the pro- 
cession.” 

Sir Lucas found it best thus to follow up his brisk 
movement, for Lady Flood was too much affected by 
the change in her preserver, not to feel much 
emotion, and show enough of it to excite some in 
Mr. Purefoy. 

‘When once he begins to turn up his eyes, it’s all 
over with us. Aurelia, choke rather than give way to 
a dismal feeling, I implore you, if you want to bring 
him out of this living tomb,” was his parting injunc- 
tion to her as he led her down-stairs, while Mr. Con- 
stant engaged Mr. Purefoy’s attention by a few 
business remarks. 

‘‘So I s’pose they’ve been and made it up—the 
quarrel as was between ’em,”’ said Mrs. Wickbury, 
with great unction, to Annie, whom she met on her 
way to the meeting. 

“‘Quarrelled! I’m sure Mr. Purefoy never quarrelled 
with any one,”’ replied Annie. 

“Oh, there’s been bad blood between the Purfys 
and the Floods for ever so long, miss; and that was 
the cause, the Floods having got the Purfy’s lands, 
they said, why old Squire Michael’s ghost walked as 
he did, till his grandson come to the house, and then 
he wouldn’t disturb him; and it would have been ill- 
natured and unnatural in any ghost to disturb his 
own innocent grandson, wouldn’t it, miss?” 

Annie, being now joined by her father, gave no 
opinion on the considerateness of Sir Michael’s ghost 
in not disturbing his own blood relations, and Mrs. 
Wickbury betook herself to other hearers. 

The great room at the inn filled fast, and soon 
after three all eyes turned to the door, at which 
appeared the procession from Purfy’s house. 

“Taugur well from that,” whispered Mr. Wickliffe 


to Mr. Trueman, and the master, who sat on the bench 
behind him. 
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Mr. Trueman gave Mr. Purefoy credit for the best 
intentions, but in his heart, except as the leader at a ~ 
concert, for nothing else in any other respect. 

Cockerill Warren and Jerry Ferrit and Whitehall 
Wickbury, with a strong knot of proselytes to Mr. 
Soper’s wishes, imagining them to be his master’s, 
sat as far off Mr. Trueman and the Ridleys as they 
conveniently could, and congratulated themselves, 
when they saw that Sir Lucas took so much interest 
in the school question as to be present at the debate, 
on their having declared themselves of his opinion. 
Unity Briggs looked calm and composed, and hoped 
the meeting would not last very long, as he wanted 
to be ready for the next day’s market. There was a 
little whispering among the ladies; but Miss Trueman 
was occupied in contemplating Lady Flood’s bonnet, 
which greatly surprised her, and which certainly 
would not have stayed a minute on Sandy. 

Annie’s thoughts were divided between anxiety for 
the old master and Aynhoe’s good, and Mr. Purefoy, 
who looked very pale, and often quite abstracted, but 
who had recognised her with one of his sweetest 
smiles. Sir Lucas was a fine portly man, of hand- 
some presence and open countenance; he took the 
chair as he was ushered to it by Mr. Bunt, in solemn, 
bustling, respectful officiousness, but he soon got up 
and said, with a good humoured smile— 

‘My friends, whom, before long, I hope to call my 
constituents, it is not usual for a man in my position 
to take the chair, but as it is kindly forced on me, I 
will accept the compliment, vacating it only in order 
to address you with greater freedom on the subject 
of our meeting.” 

With this preface he entered into a sketch of his 
political convictions, and told them what he meant to 
do if they returned him to Parliament. He was very 
fluent on this subject, and the attention with which 
he was heard was very encouraging ; everybody 
listened, wondering when the subject they supposed 
they had met for was coming forward, and wondering 
exceedingly when, having made a finishing flourish, 
he took his seat again. 

“The school, Sir Lucas, you forgot the school,” 
whispered Mr. Constant. 

(‘*Oh, ah.”?) ‘*The school, my friends, I hear—” 
** What was I to promise, Constant?’? he whispered, 
for in his own personal scheme he had quite forgotten 
all about it. 

Mr. Constant whispered his instructions back again, 
and Sir Lucas returned to the charge. 

‘“‘T hear, my friends, that you are much attached 
to your schoolmaster, and consider that he has done 
great service to the place; I can only say, I shall be 
most happy to join in any testimonial you may wish 
to offer to him, very happy indeed.” (‘‘ Will that 
do?”) he again whispered, while his hearers looked 
strangely perplexed. 

(‘* Say you desire no change—keep on the master’s 
son’) whispered Mr. Constant. 

(‘‘ Yes, yes.”) ‘I should advise you by all means 
to keep a good thing while you have it. If, asl am 
told, the son is like the father, beware how you lose 
him ; my advice is to—to prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” 

A burst of applause followed these words, and the 
enthusiasm of the meeting showed itself in waving of 
caps and hats, and various other demonstrations ; 
many pressed round the old master and cordially 
shook his hand. 


Sir Lucas, when the hubbub had a little subsided, 
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again came forward, and every one listened with 
breathless attention while he said, 

‘‘And now, my friends, that a general election is 
to take place, and the circumstances of your late 
member prevent him from offering himself to you, I 
trust, as I have shown, that my opinions on all im- 
portant points coincide with his, I may depend on the 
support of Aynhoe. Ifany one wishes to ask me any 


questions I shall be only too happy to reply to | 


them.” 

Several of the farmers, with a few of the gentry, 
went towards the table, and an animated discussion 
ensued which would not interest the reader as it did 
the parties concerned, so we will not give it. 

While it was in progress, Mr. Purefoy was con- 
versing with much earnestness with Lady Flood, who 
begged him to introduce her to some of his lady 
friends. He came forward with her immediately, and 
making first towards Annie, said, ‘‘ This is my treble,” 
‘‘and this,” turning to Miss Gravit, ‘is my alto.” 

‘T conclude you have other names, though not in 
Mr. Purefoy’s memory,” she said, smiling and bow- 
ing very winningly. 

‘Perhaps my lady would come to the concert,” 
suggested Mr. Trueman, who, in his delight at the 
turn the meeting had taken, would have granted a 
general amnesty to all noises whatever, and, more- 
over, taken them under his wing with kindness, for 
he had a shrewd guess that Mr. Purefoy had been 
instrumental in bringing about the happy change in 
their affairs. 

Lady Flood declared she hoped no engagement 
might prevent her from being present, and added, 
“It was a most fortunate thing for us all that Mr. 
Purefoy so kindly exerted himself to undeceive Sir 
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Lucas on the subject of your school,” giving a clear 
history of the whole proceeding. 

“T told you,” whispered Miss Gravit to Annie, 
‘what your stirring up would do.” 

Miss Gravit did not know the tender memories which 
Annie’s brightness reawakened in the old man’s heart. 

While this conversation was going on, Sir Lucas 
was making a very good impression on the company 
around him, and Mr. Constant assured him that he 
had very little doubt of their votes to a man. 

‘Unity! Unity!” eried Mr. Wickliffe, running 
after the butcher as he was leaving the room,“ didn’t 
I tell you you wouldn’t lose anything—didn’t I?” 

Unity laughed, saying, ‘‘ Who was to know it 
would turn out like this?” 

There was a little gathering that evening at the 
school; those who had before met to pray now met 
to praise. 

‘Don’t let us suppose, because the danger has 
melted like a summer cloud, we have been in no 
danger,” said Mr. Kennet; ‘‘we have been, and 
have been delivered. If Mr. Purefoy’s heart had 
not been stirred up to go to Sir Lucas he would still 
have been deceived, and who was it that touched his 
heart but the Master of Aynhoe? Therefore to Him 
be the praise; if we ever forget this signal inter- 
ference of our God on our behalf the very stones of 
the old school will ery out against us; but through 
grace we shall not. My friends and brothers, let us 
sing to the praise and glory of God the whole hymn, 
but mark especially this verse, 

‘ Fear Him, ye saints, and you shall then 
Have nothing else to fear, 
Make you His service your delight, 
He’ll make your wants His care !’” 
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INCIDENTAL NOTES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
IX.—ELIZA FENNING’S CASE—POLITICAL TUMULTS—THE ‘‘ JOHN BULL” AND THEODORE HOOK—PERCY 


ANECDOTES—KING AND QUEEN 


\.uRING Hone’s abode in Fleet Street he 
- exerted himself with most praiseworthy 


humanity and spirit in the investigation 
of the case of the unhappy Elizabeth 
(usually called Eliza) Fenning, which has 
been well described as ‘‘ a record in our 
criminal history of the extreme danger 
of convicting for capital offences on pre- 
sumptive or circumstantial evidence alone—a record 


written in letters of blood.” A statement of the 
question from both sides has lately been given 
in the ‘Leisure Hour.” Hone published a very 
striking account of the case, but the following 
is from a private source :—Elizabeth Fenning, cook 
in the family of Mr. Olibar Turner, law sta- 
tioner, of Chancery Lane, was tried on Tuesday, 
April 14, 1815, at the Old Bailey, before the 
Recorder, ‘‘that she, on the 21st of March, 
feloniously and unlawfully did administer to, and 
cause to be administered to, Olibar Turner, Gregson 
Turner, and Charlotte Turner his wife, certain 
deadly poison (to wit arsenic), with intent the said 
persons to kill and murder.” 
varying the offence. The poison, it was stated, was 
mixed in some yeast dumplings, of which the family, 
as also Eliza Fenning, had freely partaken at dinner. 


Although violent sickness and excruciating pain was | 


There were other counts | 
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the result, in no case, fortunately, did death ensue. 
Of those who suffered the most was Eliza Fenning. 
Medical evidence proved that a large quantity of 
arsenic was mixed with the dough from which the 
dumplings had been made. No counsel in criminal 
cases being then permitted to address the jury on 
behalf of the prisoner (except on points of law), poor 
Eliza Fenning could only assert her innocence: ‘I 
am truly innocent of the whole charge—indeed I am. 
I liked my place: I was very comfortable.’ The 
jury, in a few minutes, returned a verdict of guilty, 
and the Recorder immediately passed sentence of 
death. Had it not been for this calamitous event, in 
a very few days she would have been married to one 
in her own position of life. Her bridal dress was 
prepared; with girlish pride she had worked a little 
muslin cap, which she proposed wearing on that 
joyous occasion. In this bridal dress and little 
muslin cap, on the morning of the 25th of July, she 
followed the Ordinary of Newgate through the 
gloomy passages of the prison to the platform of 
death. Here again she firmly denied her guilt, and 
with the words on her lips, ‘‘ 1 am innocent,” her soul 
passed into eternity. ‘‘ And yet,” says the narrator, 
‘if my information be correct, she was as guiltless of 
the crime for which she suffered as any reader of this 
note; but some years elapsed before the proof of it 
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was afforded. At length, however, the mystery was 
unveiled. On a bed, in a mean dwelling at Chelms- 
ford, in Essex, lay a man in the throes of death ; his 
strong frame convulsed with inward agony. To those 
surrounding the bed and watching his fearful exit 
from the world, he disclosed that he was the nephew 
of a Mr. Turner, of Chancery Lane; that many years 
since, irritated with his uncle and aunt, with whom 
he resided, for not supplying him with money, he 
availed himself of the absence, for a few minutes, of 
the servant-maid from the kitchen, stepped into it 
and deposited a quantity of powdered arsenic on 
some dough he found mixed in a pan; Eliza Fenning, 
he added, was wholly ignorant of these facts. He 
made no further sign, but, like the rich man in the 
Testament, ‘he died and was buried.’ I will not 
presume to carry the parallel further.” This extra- 
ordinary case I quote from a privately printed ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Pictorical Records of London,” by James 
Holbert Wilson, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to whom the narrative was communicated by one 
acquainted with Mr. Fenning’s family. Mr. Wilson 
has paid special attention to the above case, since 
it shows most forcibly the faulty administration of the 
criminal law at that period. 

Next year (1816) was a time of great political 
tumult, when were held two monster meetings in 
Spa Fields, to petition the Prince Regent on the 
Corn Laws. The district known as Spa Vieldsis now 
covered with houses, but wasthen a large unenclosed 
space. To the first of these meetings Captain 
Gronow was sent, with a company of guards, to oc- 
cupy the adjoining prison. The leaders of the mob, 


including Major Cartwright, Henry Hunt, and Gale 
Jones, got information that the soldiers had orders, 


above all, to pick off the ringleaders, when the 
leaders left, and the meeting soon dispersed. Many 
years after this, Hunt was elected Member of Pazrlia- 
ment for Preston, and Captain Gronow was elected 
for Stafford. One evening, in the smoking-room of 
the House of Commons, the Captain told Hunt that 
if any attack had been made upon the prison at Spa 
Fields, he (Gronow) had given his men orders to 
pick off Major Cartwright, himself (Hunt), and one 
or two more. Hunt was perfectly astonished: he 
became very red, and his eyes seemed to flash fire. 
“What, sir, do you mean to say that you would have 
been capable of such an act of barbarity?” ‘“ Yes, 
sir,” replied Captain Gronow, “ and I almost regret 
that you did not give us the opportunity, for your 
aim that day was to create a revolution, and you 
would have richly deserved the fate which you so 
marvellously escaped by the cowardice or lukewarm- 
ness of your followers.”’— Capt. Gronow’s Memoirs. 

In the riot which followed the second meeting at 
Spa Fields, December 2, one Cashman, a sailor, who 
had joined the mob in plundering the shop of Beck- 
with, the gunsmith, in Skinner Street, was taken 
with a gun in his hand, he having shot a Mr. Platt in 
the shop. Cashman was tried, found guilty, and hung 
before Beckwith’s shop-door, this being the last in- 
stance of executing a criminal on the site of his guilt. 

In the year 1820 was established the ‘“‘ John Bull” 
newspaper, under these circumstances. Sir Walter 
Scott, hearing of Theodore Hook and hisdistresses, they 
much interested Scott, whose warm heart was ever 
open to the sufferings of a brother author ; and this in- 
terest was not lessened by Hook having, in the teeth 
of government persecutions, been mindful of his per- 
sonal obligations to his sovereign, and equally opposed 
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to the pretensions and partisans of Queen Caroline. 
Sir Walter Scott was asked by a nobleman of influ- 
ence, who enjoyed the confidence of George rv, if he 
could find at Edinburgh some fit person to undertake 
the editorship of a county newspaper about to be 
established in an English town. Sir Walter at once 
suggested Hook. For some time he heard no more 
of the county paper, but towards the close of the year 
appeared the ‘‘ John Bull,” with Hook for its editor. 
The title, it appears, had been, in a measure, pre- 
engaged by Elliston, who had projected with Hook 
establishing a paper under that name. However, 
Elliston gave way, and the “John Bull” was com- 
menced, Hook being the editor, and Shackell, the 
printer, supplying the funds, and taking all hazards, 
the profits to be divided equally between them. 
Early in the undertaking Hook received many con- 
tributions to the paper from persons in high life and 
men of acknowledged ability. The main political 
object of the journal was well understood, it being to 
meet, by various means of exposure, those hot-headed 
persons who made themselves ostensibly the cham- 
pions of Queen Caroline. Alderman Matthew Wood, 
and Messrs. Brougham and Denman, were the head 
and front; and the visitors to Brandenburgh House, 
and the clergyman who introduced the Queen’s name 
in the Liturgy, received the same castigatory atten- 
tion. This was, to a certain extent, a bold and 
determined resentment of the numerous attacks upon 
the King by the Radical party, especially by an 
offensive series of caricatures and doggerel pam- 
phlets, of the virulence of which the reader of the 
present day can have little idea. ‘ Bull” un- 
doubtedly frightened the Whig aristocracy from the 
court of Brandenburgh House, and this influenced the 
decorous middle classes. The parliamentary speeches 
and votes of the Whig leaders had less authority ; and 
the popularity of the Queen (so said the “‘Bull’’) was 
left to the hurrahs of the multitude. 

The success of ‘‘ John Bull” was immediate. At 
the sixth week the sale had reached 10,000, then a 
greatcirculation. The early numbers were more than 
once reprinted, and some were stereotyped; and 
later, files of the paper realised four and six times 
the original price. The ‘“ Bull,” besides its political 
satire, gave a sensible digest of the week’s news; 
and its treatment of public questions had much of 
the plain, blunt character which we associate 
with the national sobriquet of ‘John Bull.” Amid 
the fire of personalities, it was necessary to keep the 
name of the editor a secret; it remained for a long 
time inconnu, and when it was first hinted at, ‘“‘ John 
Bull” (¢.e., Hook himself) resorted to a deceit 
characteristic of the low morale of the man: —‘‘ Theodore 
Hook.—The conceit of some people is amusing. Our 
readers will see that we have received a letter from 
Mr. Hook, disowning and disclaiming all connection 
with this paper. Partly out of good-nature, and partly 
from an anxiety to show this gentleman how little 
desirous we are to be associated with him, we have 
made a declaration which will, doubtlessly, be quite 
satisfactory to his morbid sensibility and affected 
squeamishness. We are free to confess that two 
things surprise us in the business; the first, that any- 
thing we have thought worth publishing should have 
been mistaken for Mr. Zook; and, secondly, that 
such a person as Mr. Hook should think himself dis- 
graced by a connection with ‘ John Bull.’” 

Such a story as the following has been told in 
several newspaper histories. I believe the incident 
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actually to have occurred at the office of ‘ John 
Bull,” in Johnson’s-court, Fleet Street. A gallant 
colonel, taking amiss some attentions of ‘ Bull,” 
determined to curb the editor’s wit by a smart appli- 
cation of the horsewhip. ‘The colonel, grasping the 
whip of the riding-master of the regiment, went thus 
prepared to the office, and inquired for the editor. 
He was politely shown into a room, and in a minute 
or two the editor appeared—a tall, powerful man, 
with a thick oak stick under his arm. ‘ What is 
your business?” he asked. ‘I wish to see the 
editor,” was the reply. ‘‘I am the editor, at your 
service,” said the stalwart representative, fiercely 
grasping his stick. ‘‘ Indeed,”’ ejaculated the colonel, 
edging towards the door, ‘“‘oh, another time.” 
‘«Whenever you please, sir;” and so they separated. 
The newspaper, for many years, yielded Mr. Hook 
£2,000 per annum, and the other proprietor a like 
profit. The lyrical productions of “Bull,” and such 
papers as ‘‘Mrs. Ramsbottom’s Letters,’’ afforded the 
town things to laugh at, as did the puns attributed 
to Samuel Rogers, and pellets fired at Grey Bennett 
and Joseph Hume, Humanity Dick Martin, and 
others ; but after the death of the Queen the public 
taste for this kind of paper dropped. Hook continued 
to edit ‘‘John Bull” until his death, though the 
proprietorship passed into other hands, and the 
journal survives to the present day.* Hook was, in 
his day, the best talker and teller of what are called 
‘good stories:”? he would please all ages; he hada 
conundrum for the child, and amusing talk for the 
old lady; his drollery was exhaustless; yet all was 
extemporaneous and without effort, though not 
always commendable. 

In the year 1820 was commenced the publication 
of the ‘‘ Percy Anecdotes,”’ the history of which has 
been much disputed. The work was published in 
forty-four parts, in as many months, and was stated 
to be compiled by ‘‘Sholto and Reuben Percy, 
Brothers of the Benedictine Monastery of Mont 
Benger.” So said the title-pages; but the names and 
the locality were supposés. The name of the collection 
of anecdotes was not taken from ‘‘ Percy Reliques,”’ 
as generally supposed, but from the Percy Coffee- 
house, in Rathbone Place, where the actual compilers 
met to talk over their joint work. Reuben Percy was 
Mr. Thomas Byerley, who died in 1824; he was the 
brother of Sir John Byerley, and compiled a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Relies of Literature,” with the nom-de-plume 
of Stephen Collet, m.a.; he was also the first editor 
of the ‘‘ Mirror,” commenced by John Limbird in 
1822. Sholto Percy was Mr. Joseph Clinton Robertson, 
who died in 1852. He was the projector of the 
‘* Mechanics’ Magazine,’ which he edited from the 
commencement to his death. The idea of the ‘‘ Percy 
Anecdotes”? was, however, claimed by Sir Richard 
Phillips, who stoutly maintained that he suggested 
to Dr. Tilloch and Mr. Mayne to cut the anecdotes 
from the many years’ files of the ‘‘Star” newspaper, of 
which Dr. Tilloch was then editor, and Mr. Byerley 
assistant editor; and to the latter overhearing the 
suggestion, Sir Richard contested, might the ‘‘ Percy 
Anecdotes”’ be traced. The “Star” was an evening 
paper, and well-timed anecdotes were its spécialité. 
Mr. Thomas Boys, the publisher, of 7, Ludgate Hill, 
realised a large sum by the sale of the ‘‘ Percy” work ; 
and no inconsiderable portion of its success must be 





* Died, ‘‘On the 15th May, suddenly, at the Victoria Hot=:, King’s 
Cross, George Henry Smith, formerly editor of the ‘Johr sull’ news- 
Paper, aged 72.”—Times, May 24, 1871. 
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referred to the publisher’s taste. The portrait illus- 
trations, mostly engraved by Fry, were admirable. 
The work had, moreover, this remarkable commenda- 
tion of Lord Byron, who said—‘‘ No man that has 
any pretensions to figure in good society can fail to 
make himself familiar with the ‘Percy Anecdotes.’ ” 
The plan was well worked out, especially the classi- 
fication of the anecdotes under special heads; the 
materials were unexceptional for family reading ; and 
the compilers had access to books of notes and private 
collections. It has been conjectured that Miss Benger, 
the popular aut:oress of the ‘‘Memoirs of Anne 
Boleyn,” was the so.e editor of the Anecdotes; but 
this is believed to have no better foundation than the 
‘Mont Benger” and ‘ Senedictine Monastery” of 
the title-page. The statemext which I have given of 
the authorship I heard more than once from Sir 
Richard Phillips, who was jealous of his idea having 
been overheard and appropriated. ‘‘ The Benedictine 
Monastery of Mont Benger” I believe to be altogether 
a myth. The copyright and stock of the work is 
stated to have been sold, late in its success, for 
£5,000; and, upon the expiry of the copyright, the 
«Percy Anecdotes” was reprinted in two handsome 
volumes of the Chandos Library, and sold for seven 
shillings. 

I may here mention that the ‘‘ Percy ” success led 
its publisher to issue, in a similar form, ‘‘ Laconics : 
or, The Best Words of the Best Authors.” The title 
is partly of the last century ; but my hint was prin- 
cipally taken from Colton having produced his 
‘* Lacon,” after a long course of ethical reading, he 
having written the book when the impression was 
fresh upon him. ‘‘ Laconics”’ are the ipsissima verba of 
the authors quoted,—for instance, from a close reading 
of the ‘‘ British Essayists,” forty-five volumes, ‘‘Swift’s 
Works,” in nineteen volumes, which I read specially 
for the purpose, etc.; and a newspaper of the day an- 
nounced that in quest of materials ‘‘the veteran, Mr. 
Timbs”’ (then scarcely twenty-four), made a tour 
through the libraries, etc. The work was thoroughly 
successful, though of great labour, and produced 
against time. The index of 2,000 references to one of 
the volumes I made in onenight. I began reading for 
the book in my walks about Dorking, and at the famous 
inn at the foot of Box Hill. AilI claim for this humble 
labour is that it consists of my own readings. I was 
so delighted with my labour that I undertook to 
compile the work for less than one-third of the sum 
ultimately paid me by the publisher, of ‘this own 
freewill and liberality. When I went to Paris, the 
year after, I called upon M. Gregoire, ‘ancien 
Evéque de Blois,” who, in Bonapartist times, said, 
‘“‘the reign of kings is the martyrology of nations.” 
I lent him my copy of ‘ Laconics,” upon the return 
of which I was amused by the several references he 
had made to passages on ‘‘ Liberty,” and other topics. 

This was an important year in the history of gas 
lighting ; from the first experiments, in 1802. scarcely 
twenty years had elapsed, yet so rapidly had the 
discovery proceeded, that, in 1821, the capital in- 
vested in the gasworks of the metropolis alone 
amounted to one million sterling, and the gas-pipes 
extended upwards of 150 miles. Yet Davy, Wollas- 
ton, and Watt, at first gave an opinion that coal gas 
could never be safely applied to the purpose of 
street-lighting. In 1822, St. James’s and the Green 
Parks were first lighted with gas on Christmas Eve. 
Charles Green, the aéronaut, first used coal gas in- 
stead of hydrogen, for inflating the balloon in 
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which he ascended on the coronation day of George Iv, 
July 19, 1821. The filling occupied much less time, 
and the expense did not exceed five pounds. In the 
following month was a serious riot at the funeral 
of Queen Caroline, when Sheriff Waithman, who 
attended the procession, was fired at by the soldiery, 
and a bullet passed through his carriage-window. 
Next, at the funeral of two persons who were shot in 
the rioting at the Queen’s funeral, Sheriff Waithman, 
who was on horseback striving to quell the riot, had 
2 loaded carbine presented at him by a soldier, who 
was knocked down bya constable. This violent out- 
rage I witnessed from the causeway at Knightsbridge, 
where the rioting continued until the soldiers had 
withdrawn to their barracks 

Scarcely had I reached town, in my twentieth 
year, when I issued ‘Proposals for publishing a 
Picturesque Promenade round Dorking.’’ My pub- 
lisher was a wary man. He had just given £300 
for the copyright of a new play, which was acted but 
a few nights, yet he would take no share in my ven- 
ture—a small volume of 250 pages, to be sold for 
7s. 6d. But friends came. The first encouragement 
was an order, with a kind letter, from Mr. John 
Goddard for six copies. Next, I had occasion to 
wait upon Mr. Chamberlain Clark, for some in- 
formation respecting the poet Cowley’s house, at 
Chertsey, in which Mr. Clark then resided; having 
received which, the bland old gentleman inquired if 
I had ever written a book, to which I replied that 
Iwas then printing a volume, and having told him 
the subject, a local one, ‘Take care to send me 
an early copy,’ was the answer of the worthy 
Chamberlain, who, by the way, at the age of fifteen, 
was introduced by Sir John Hawkins to Dr. Samuel 


Johnson, whose friendship he enjoyed to the last 


year of his life. Mr. Olark died in 1881, in his 
ninety-second year. 

The ‘‘ Promenade’? was published in May, 1822, 
and the edition was sold within the year. In the 
throes of authorship, I remember calling upon 
William Roscoe, in Dyers’ Buildings, to propitiate 
his good word in the ‘‘Monthly Magazine ;” and 
John Britton, the topographer and antiquary, 
accepted a copy, which I bought at the sale of a 
portion of his library many years after. By June 
next year the ‘‘ Promenade” was reprinted, with 
several engravings. 

The King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands and 
suite visited England this year, and excited much 
interest in London. They were, however, wantonly 
charged with gluttony and drunkenness by persons 
who ought to have known better. ‘It is true,” 
observes Lord Byron, in his ‘Voyage to the Sandwich 
Islands,” ‘that, unaccustomed to our habits, they 
little regarded regular hours for meals, and that they 
liked to eat frequently, though not to excess. Their 
greatest luxury was oysters, of which they were 
particularly fond; and one day, some of the chiefs 
having been out to walk, and seeing a grey mullet, 
instantly seized it and carried it home, to the great 
delight of the whole party, who, recognising the 
native fish of their own seas, could scarcely believe 
that it had not swam. hither on purpose for them, or 
be persuaded to wait till it was cooked before they 
ate it.” The best proof of their moderation is, how- 
ever, that the charge at Osborne’s Hotel, in the 
Adelphi, where they sojourned, amounted to no 
greater than seventeen shillings a head a day for 
their table; as they ate little or no butcher’s meat, 


” 





but lived chiefly on fish, poultry, and fruit, by no 
means the cheapest articles in London, their gluttony 
could not have been great. So far from their 
always preferring the strongest liquors, their favourite 
beverage was some cider, with which they had been 
presented by Mr. Canning. I heard much of the 
royal party, from day to day, from persons who called 
upon them. The visitors were Kamehameha nu, 
King of the Sandwich Islands, and his sister the 
Queen, with their suites, one of whom, Madame Poki, 
attracted much attention. At this time was written 
the song of ‘“‘ The King of the Cannibal Islands,” 
which was so ludicrous as frequently to be sung three 
times in convivial parties. ‘The Queen died here of 
measles, July 8, and the King died of the same 
disease, at the Caledonian Hotel, on the 14th. Their 
remains lay in native pomp at Osborne’s, and were 
then deposited in St. Martin’s church vaults, prior to 
their being conveyed in the “ Blonde” frigate to the 
Sandwich Islands for interment. 

There came occasionally to Bridge Street the noted 
William Henry Ireland, who, in his eighteenth year, 
fabricated mss. said to be in the handwriting of 
Shakspeare. The youth, it appears, perceiving the 
great importance which his father, Samuel Ireland, 
attached to every relic of the poet, and the eagerness 
with which he sought for any of his mss., conceived 
that it would not be difficult to gratify his parent by 
some productions of his own, in the manner and 
language of the time. The pretended mss. of Shak- 
speare, he said, had been given him by a gentleman 
possessed of many other old papers. Young Ireland, 
being articled to a solicitor in Chancery, easily fabri- 
cated, in the first instance, a deed of mortgage from 
Shakspeare to Michael Fraser. The ecstasy which 
his father expressed urged him to fabricate other 
documents described to come from the same quarter. 
Emboldened by success, he next announced the dis- 
covery of an original drama, under the title of 
‘‘ Vortigern,” which he exhibited, act by act, written 
within two months. He provided himself with paper 
of the time (fly-leaves), and with ink prepared by a 
bookbinder. The father, who was a maniac upon 
such subjects, gave such éclat to the supposed dis- 
covery, that the attention of the literary world and 
all England was drawn to it, insomuch that the son, 
who had announced other papers, found it impossible 
to retreat, and was goaded to the production of the 
series which he had announced. The house of Mr. 
Ireland, in Norfolk Street, was crowded to excess by 
persons of rank and celebrity in the republic of 
letters. The uss. being generally deemed genuine, 
at one time it was expected that Parliament would 
make a grant for the purchase of them. Some con- 
ceited amateurs at length sounded an alarm, which 
was supported by some of the newspapers and other 
journals ; but at length Mr. Sheridan gave £600 for 
permission to play “Vortigern” at Drury Lane 
Theatre, which was crowded on the occasion. The 
predetermined malcontents began an opposition 
from the outset, some ill-cast characters converted 
grave scenes into ridicule, and a contest ensued 
between the believers and sceptics, and the piece 
was withdrawn. The young author was now so 
beset for full information that he absconded from 
his father’s house, and then, to put an end to the 
ferment which he had created, he published a 
pamphlet, in which he confessed the entire fabrica- 
tion. The admissions of the son did not, however, 
screen the responsible father from obloquy, and the 
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reaction of public opinion affected his fortunes and his 
health. Mr. Ireland, however, was the dupe of his 
son on such subjects; and the son never contemplated 
at the outset the unfortunate result, being exasperated 
by the enthusiasm of certain admirers of Shakspeare, 
some of whom, as Dr. Parr and Warton, fell on 
their knees before the papers, and by their idolatry 
inspired hundreds of others. This ‘‘ great and im- 
pudent forgery,” as Dr. Parr afterwards called it, 
entrapped Sheridan, unless we are to consider that he 
thought the experiment of performing the pseudo 
play was worth his while as a manager. Sheridan 
tells us that he was not without his misgivings during 
his perusal of the mss., and he did not sign the 
attestation of their authority drawn up by Dr. Parr. 
Sheridan is generally thought to have been deceived 
by the impostor, who, in his ‘‘ Confessions,” asserts | 
that the standard at which the former rated the 

genius of Shakspeare was not so high as to inspire | 
him with a very fastidious judgment; and though | 
Ireland can scarcely be trusted, his statement receives | 
some confirmation from the testimony of Mr. Boaden, 

who tells us that ‘‘ Kemble frequently expressed to 

him his wonder that Sheridan should trouble himself 

so little about Shakspeare.”’ I have taken this retro- 

spect, since I know the details to be accurately given. 





William Henry Ireland recovered the shock; but the | 


Shakspeare forgeries blighted his reputation: he 
long worked for the booksellers, but his productions 
were not trustworthy, and he died in straitened 
circumstances. He fabricated several sets of the 
Shakspeare mss. I remember to have seen one set 
(placed upon a large Bible!) for sale in the window 
of a pawnbroker in Wardour Street. 
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ADDRESSED TO DARWINIAN PHILOSOPHERS. 


Wuen I was first placed here, and began to study 
the natural history and propensities of mankind, I 
regarded the human specimens by whom I was 
daily surrounded only from that narrow point of 
view which belongs, it may be feared, to a large 


number of the feline family. In my African home, I 
had few opportunities for prosecuting this branch of 
learning. I had, indeed, been brought up to regard 
such members of the bifurcate species as were rarely 
brought to my notice, only as palatable additions to 
the ordinary diet of the country. With too many of 
us the claims of Anthropology are superseded by the 
frequent prosecution of Anthropophagy, and the best 
use to which we have been taught to put a man is to 
eat him, without considering that he exhibits many 
curious and instructive peculiarities, not unworthy of 
careful notice and serious reflection. 

It will have occurred to every lion who has occu- 
pied a similar position to that which I now hold that 
the most striking characteristic of these human 
creatures is their inordinate vanity, their unbounded 
assumption of superiority. For this reason, though 
I am sometimes inclined to question the pro- 
priety of submitting to the restraints which are im- 
posed upon me, and also upon others in this institu- 
tion, 1 cannot deny that they are on the whole 
wisely accepted. Some of my fellow-students here 
are perhaps wanting in that judicious control of 





temper which is said to belong especially to my own 


ancient-and aristocratic line, and might be tempted 
(I have been myself) to give a sharp and summary 
lesson to the vapid boasters and conceited pretenders 
who speak of us to our faces as ‘‘ the lower animals,” 
all the time that they are striving not very effectually 
to attain to that higher development which they 
acknowledge we present, by imitating such qualities 
in us as they are best capable of discovering. I have 
noticed that my friend the tiger is more impatient 
than I am during the observations he is compelled to 
make, and that he sometimes paces backward and 
forward, with an irritability which he cannot 
altogether conceal. Under the cynical laugh with 
which the hyzena greets some fresh vagary of his 
visitors I can detect an asperity which I must excuse, 
but which I am at the same time bound to de- 
precate. 

Their silly pretentiousness is obvious in all the con- 
versation which takes place among these creatures as 
they smirk and chatter in front of our dens. The 
polar bear retires to the depths of his bath to be out 
of the way of it when it gets too bad. His brown 
relations, professing the gymnastic art, are mostly 
influenced by that unworthy philosophy which, taking 
things as they are, or seem to be, finds a solace for 
wounded feeling in availing itself of material advan- 
tages in the shape of buns. The elephant, the 
antiquity of whose family should render him 
superior to such weakness, persists in regarding the 
human specimens of both sexes as well-meaning 
creatures, anxious to propitiate him for his traditional 
intelligence and vast physical strength. The camel 
never had any opinions worth hearing, about anything 
but the Pyramids, and now that he hears these 
inquisitive and mischievous pretenders have ran- 
sacked them and knocked another piece from the 
nose of the Sphinx, he has subsided into utter 
vacuity. The wolf has no individuality when he 
is separated from his pack, but I hear that he 
is always slyly hiding his fangs, in order to remind 
visitors of the story that they have invented about 
Romulus and Remus. He forgets that he now 
has nothing to gain by it, because they make a point 
of disbelieving their own stories every thirty years. 

The apes—well, it is by no means easy to say what 
the apes think, even if they think at all; and as there 
really is a certain resemblance between them and the 
mobs of creatures who surround the cages where they 
live, it is curious to speculate on what may be their 
mutual opinions. One thing is evident enough, that 
the monkey families hold their human imitators in 
contempt, and oneof them, of a serious turn, actually 
went so far as to insist on turning continual somer- 
saults, in order to convey to these poor ignorant 
beings that they were upside-down in their notions, 
and all the time that they were what they called 
“advancing” in development, were really trying 
their hardest to attain a position that they affected 
to sneer at—were, in fact, developing backwards. 

There is another observation I have to make, that 
whereas all these creatures express their highest 
qualities by referring to some of us as examples, and 
are continually comparing those that are the noblest 
of their race to me, and calling them ‘“ brave as lions,” 
‘‘lion-like men,” and so on, they express the most 
complete disgust, and are mortally offended if any- 
body compares them to the poor monkeys whom they 
really do somewhat resemble. For describing beauty, 
strength, valour, sagacity, gentleness, patience, they 
take examples from the “animal kingdom,” and 
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*¢ Well, sir,” said Lamb, ‘‘ and what did they think of you?” 
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strive their utmost to emulate it; but those mem- 
bers of it who approach them most nearly in ap- 
pearance, and whom some of them unconsciously 
mimic to the very life, have but little of their regard 
—are, in fact, treated with a kind of contemptuous 
aversion, which, if I were an ape, I would quickly 
resent with—grrw, grrw, grww ;—Dbut this is unworthy 
of me, and not in accordance with that philosophic 
temper which I desire to preserve on the present 
occasion. 

Let me see, where was I? I have torn up a piece 
of the planking of my chamber in that momentary 
excitement. Where was I? Oh! Just reflect fora 
moment on the meanness, the falsehood, the deceit 
of these creatures—while they speak of us as ‘‘the 
lower animals,” and yet mould their characters upon 
ours, picking out our peculiarities as well as our 
virtues for imitation. Only to-day, I was exasperated 
almost beyond endurance. Nothing but the assiduous 
presence of my attendant could have restored my 
habitual calm. I am willing to admit that he is a 
favourable exception to most of the species who come 
under my observation. His Jong association with me 
has, I am ready to believe, imbued him with many 
fine and noble qualities ; and even in personal appear- 
ance—but that of course is merely fancy. It brings 
me, however, to what I was going to say. Only a 
day or two ago I was dozing in front of my sitting 
apartment—taking an after-dinner nap, in short— 
when I heard a whispered exclamation near the bars. 
It came from one of two humanesses, with whose 
ridiculous affectations I had often amused myself, for 
they were constant visitors to our college, where they 
and hundreds like them, young and old, come, not 
to study our characters, and so improve themselves 
as far as they are capable of understanding us, but 
to stare at each other and endeavour to attract atten- 
tion by a poor mimicry of what they imagine are the 
principal points in our outward expression. One of 
these creatures had made use of some personal re- 
semblance (for they are quick enough in such 
cunning perceptions) to aim at the perfections of the 
cassowary, a bird with which I once had a slight but 
sympathetic acquaintance. The other was still more 
successful in her impersonation of the many-hued 
fowl the male of which is believed by these hu- 
manites to represent pride; because it spreads its 
gorgeous plumage to the sun, whereas I happen to 
know that the peacock is the most modest of birds, 
and only makes use of its opportunities to hide what 
it fears is a little want of conformity in its legs, a 
lesson that might well—But to proceed. These two 
creatures were fluttering with gratification, because 
of two very excellent but unconscious followers of 
monkey peculiarities, one of them probably a pupil 
of some ‘‘great’’ professor of apish inanities in a 
music-hall, or other place of civilised entertainment; 
but im a moment their attention was distracted, and 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ How like! wonderful! what a re- 
semblance! dear me!” I had been observing a little 
boy who, following the first vain instincts of his 
mimic life, had brought himself to some resemblance 
to a pig, and I respected him, for he had gone 
practically to work to develop himself by means of 
bath buns, almond rock, and ginger beer. I had 
noticed with some attention a dull and ponderous 
specimen whose affinities were towards the elephant, 
in deep and, as he thought, learned conversation with 
an elderly paroquet, who was charmed to know that 
“< the human eye had in tt a power to quell the very fiercest 
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member of the animal kingdom!” Grww—grww— 
g-r-r-r-w!/! Dear me, there’s another piece of plank 
torn up. 

Where wasI? Oh, I had observed these things 
and several more when I heard the exclamation of 
the cassowary, and the little shriek of the peahen, 
so that I turned round as I lay on my fore paws, and 
saw what, if I think of it long, will cause me to finish 
the entire plank, and put my friend the attendant to 
the trouble of making me up a bed in another apart- 
ment. I saw, I say, a big, buttoned-up, striding, 
pudding-chested, kid-gloved, shiny-booted humanite, 
who had, by the aid of razors and pomatum, and 
other artificial contrivances, tried to look like me. 
‘What a lion face!” croaked the cassowary. ‘‘Mili- 
tary man, surely! what a form! ma-jes-tic! ” piped 
the peahen. I leaped up, and with a swish of my 
tail should have made a remark that would have 
sent these creatures and their attendant monkeys 
into a convulsion of terror, and have caused the 
majestic stride to change into a very ordinary skip, 
when—ha! ha!—round the corner I saw aman whom 
I had watched many a day, as he watched others. 
He came not on pleasure only, but on business, and 
he had succeeded better than most of the poor 
creatures there in developing up to his model. I 
never saw a better human imitation of the vulture 
as his cruel, beady eye, turned first on the “‘ majestic” 
one, and then on the two poor little apes. 

I heard from a stray pigeon who perched on my 
roof that there was formerly an institution at the 
eastern end of the town, where crowds of ‘the 
lower orders” used to go on the day they call Sun- 
day to inspect “lower animals.” ‘The animals in 
that place were mostly dogs, guinea pigs, white 
mice, birds and fowls of various sorts. Well, the 
pigeon told me the exhibition was stopped because it 
was thought a great injury to morals, as I should 
think it was, indeed—especially to the morals of my 
humble friends of the animal kingdom. Therefore 
it was ordered to be stopped by law, and was stopped 
accordingly. I should like to know, if this was 
stopped in the east, why crowds come here on Sun- 
days, to demoralise us with their grimaces and 
antics and foolish prattle. I hear that these Sunday 
visitors reckon themselves the ‘‘ higher orders,” and 
I have even seen what they call ‘‘ royal highnesses” 
among the staring mob. I never remember seeing 
the Queen or her late husband at the ‘‘ Zoo” 
promenades, as they call them, and my keeper tells 
me the Queen is better than these dressed-up 
people, and her husband was a prince among men. 

One more growl before I go off to sleep, and I’m 
getting drowsy with much thinking, especially as I 
don’t get one day of rest. Why do these creatures 
call us the animal kingdom, and themselves only the 
human race, if it is not that they, after all, acknow- 
ledge our superiority? They call me the King of 
Beasts: but that’s their flattery. I know them. 
They give me the title that excuses their own vanity 
for endeavouring to attain to the development that 
they practically strive after. As to their theories, 
I’ve nothing to do with them. One of their great 
theorists has just been teaching them the “right 
use of reason.’’ I’ve heard his name, and he claims 
to have developed from an ape. Now perhaps that 
ape who used to turn over head and heels, as a mute 
expression of reproach and contempt for mankind, 
might have held a different opinion. Who knows? 
I'll growl for the keeper. T. 2. 
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GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 


Tit. 


Nn speaking of haunted houses, the case of | 


Epworth Parsonage will occur to every 
reader, having become celebrated through 
its occupant at the time being the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, father of John Wesley. 
The Epworth story has been often told, 
but never with more clearness and im- 
partiality than by Southey.* 


EPWORTH PARSONAGE. 


While John was at school, certain disturbances 
occurred in his father’s house, so unaccountable, that 
every person by whom they were witnessed believed 
them to be supernatural. At the latter end of the 
year 1715, the maid-servant was terrified by hearing 
at the dining-room door several dismal groans, as of 
a person at the point of death. The family gave 
little heed to her story, and endeavoured to laugh 
her out of her fears ; but a few nights afterward they 
began to hear strange knockings, usually three or 
four at a time, in different parts of the house: every 
person heard these noises except Mr. Wesley himself, 
and as, according to vulgar opinion, such sounds 
were not audible by the individual to whom they fore- 
boded evil, they refrained from telling him, lest he 
should suppose that it betokened his own death, as 
they indeed all apprehended. At length, however, 
the disturbance became so great and so frequent, 
that few or none of the family durst be alone, and 
Mrs. Wesley thought it better to inform her husband ; 
for it was not possible that the matter could long be 
concealed from him; and moreover, as she says, she 
was minded he should speak to it. The noises were 
now various as well as strange, loud rumblings above 
stairs or below, a clatter among a number of bottles, 
as if they had all at once been dashed to pieces, foot- 
steps as of a man going up and down-stairs at all 
hours of the night, sounds like that of dancing in an 
empty room, the door.of which was locked, gobbling 
like a turkey cock, but most frequently a knocking 
about the beds at night, and in different parts of 
the house. Mrs. Wesley would at first have per- 
suaded the children and servants that it was occa- 
sioned by rats within doors, and mischievous persons 
without, and her husband had recourse to the same 
ready solution: or some of his daughters, he sup- 
posed, sat up late and made a noise; and a hint 
that their lovers might have something to do with the 
mystery, made the young ladies heartily hope he 
might soon be convinced that there was more in the 
matter than he was disposed to believe. In this they 
were not disappointed, for on the next night, a little 
after midnight, he was awakened by nine loud and 
distinet knocks, which seemed to be in the next room, 
with a pause at every third stroke. He rose and 
went to see if he could discover the cause, but could 
perceive nothing ; still he thought it might be some 
person out of doors, and relied upon a stout mastiff to 
nid them of this nuisance. But the dog, which upon 
the first disturbance had barked violently, was ever 
afterwards cowed by it, and seeming more terrified 
than any of the children, came whining himself to 
his master and mistress, as if to seek protection in a 





* Life of John Wesley. Vol. I., p. 20. 





human presence. And when the man-servant, Robin 
Brown, took the mastiff at night into his room, to be 
at once a guard and a companion, as soon as the 
latch began to jar as usual, the dog crept into bed, 
and barked and howled so as to alarm the house. 

The fears of the family for Mr. Wesley’s life being 
removed as soon as he had heard the mysterious 
noises, they began to apprehend that one of the sons 
had met with a violent death, and more particularly 
Samuel the eldest. The father, therefore, one night 
after several deep groans had been heard, adjured it 
to speak ifit had power, and tell him why it troubled 
the house; and upon this three distinct knockings 
were made. He then questioned itif it were Samuel 
his son, bidding it, if it were, and could not speak, to 
knock again: but to their great comfort there was ne 
further knocking that night; and when they heard that 
Samuel and the two other boys were safe and well, the 
visitations of the goblin became rather a matter of 
curiosity and amusement than of alarm. Emilia gave it 
the name of old Jeffery, and by this name he was 
now known as a harmless, though by no means an 
agreeable inmate of the parsonage. Jeffery was not 
a malicious goblin, but he was easily offended. 
Before Mrs. Wesley was satisfied that there was 
something supernatural in the noises, she recollected 
that one of her neighbours had frightened the rats 
from his dwelling by blowing a horn there: the horn, 
therefore, was borrowed, and blown stoutly about 
the house for half a day, greatly against the judgment 
of one of the sisters, who maintained that if it was 
anything supernatural it would certainly be very 
angry and more troublesome. Her opinion was 
verified by the event: Jeffery had never till then 
begun his operations during the day: from that 
time he came by day as well as by night, and was 
louder than before. And he never entered Mr. 
Wesley’s study till the owner one day rebuked him 
sharply, called him a deaf and dumb devil, and bade 
him cease to disturb the innocent children, and come 
to him in his study, if he had anything to say. This 
was a sort of defiance, and Jeffery therefore took him 
at his word. No other person in the family ever felt 
the goblin, but Mr. Wesley was thrice pushed by it 
with considerable force. 

So he himself relates, and his evidence is clear 
and distinct. He says also, that once or twice when 
he spoke to it, he heard two or three'feeble squeaks, 
a little louder than the chirping of a bird, but not 
like the noise of rats. What is said of an actual 
appearance is not so well confirmed. Mrs. Wesley 
thought she saw something run from under the bed, 
and thought it most like a badger, but she could not 
well say of what shape; and the man saw something 
like a white rabbit, which came from behind the 
oven, with its ears flat upon the neck, and its little seut 
behind standing straight up. A shadow may possibly 
explain the first of these appearances; the other may 
be imputed to that proneness which ignorant persons 
so commonly evince to exaggerate in all uncommon 
cases. These circumstances, therefore, though 
apparently silly in themselves, in no degree invalidate 
the other parts of the story, which rest upon the con- 
current testimony of many intelligent witnesses. The 
door was once violently pushed against Emilia, when 
there was no person on the outside; the latches were 
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frequently lifted up; the windows clattered always 
before Jeffery entered a room, and whatever iron or 
brass was there, rung and jarred exceedingly. It 
was observed also that the wind commonly rose after 
any of his noises, and increased with it, and whistled 
loudly around the house. Mr. Wesley’s trencher 
(for it was before our potteries had pushed their 
ware into every village throughout the kingdom) 
danced one day upon the table, to his no small 
amazement; and the handle of Robin’s hand-mill, 
at another time, was turned round with great 
swiftness: unluckily Robin had just done grinding: 
nothing vexed him, he said, but that the mill was 
empty; if there had been corn in it, Jeffery might 
have ground his heart out before he would have dis- 
turbed him. It was plainly a Jacobite goblin, and 
seldom suffered Mr. Wesley to pray for the King and 
the Prince of Wales without disturbing the family 
prayers. Mr. Wesley was sore upon this subject, 
and became angry, and therefore repeated the prayer. 
But when Samuel was informed of this, his remark 
was, ‘‘As to the devil’s being an enemy to King 
George, were I the king myself, I should rather Old 
Nick should be my enemy than my friend.” The 
children were the only persons who were distressed 
by these visitations: the manner in which they were 
affected is remarkable: when the noises began they 
appeared to be frightened in their sleep, a sweat 
came over them, and they panted and trembled till 
the disturbance was so loud as to waken them. 
Before it ceased, the family had become quite accus- 
tomed to it, and were tired with hearing or speaking 
of it. 


to her brother Samuel, ‘‘ for we are secluded from the 
sight or hearing of any versal thing, except Jeffery.” 
An author who in this age relates such a story, 


and treats it as not utterly incredible and absurd, 
must expect to be ridiculed ; but the testimony upon 
which it rests is far too strong to be set aside because 
of the strangeness of the relation. The letters which 
passed at the time between Samuel Wesley and the 
family at Epworth, the journal which Mr. Wesley 
kept of these remarkable transactions, and the evi- 
dence concerning them which John afterwards col- 
lected, fell into the hands of Dr. Priestley, and were 
published by him as being “‘ perhaps the best authen- 
ticated and best told story of the kind that is any- 
where extant.’”? He observes in favour of the story, 
‘that all the parties seem to have been sufficiently 
void of fear, and also free from credulity, except the 
general belief that such things were supernatural.” 
But he argues, that where no good end was to be 
answered, we may safely conclude that no miracle 
was wrought; and he supposes, as the most probable 
solution, that it was a trick of the servants, assisted 
by some of the neighbours, for the sake of amusing 
themselves and puzzling the family. In reply to this 
it may safely be asserted, that many of the circum- 
stances cannot be explained by any such supposition, 
nor by any legerdemain, nor by ventriloquism, nor 
by any secret of acoustics. The former argument 
would be valid, if the term miracle were applicable to 
the case; but by miracle Dr. Priestley evidently 
intends a manifestation of Divine power, and in the 
present instance no such manifestation is supposed, 
any more than in the appearance of a departed spirit. 
Such things may be preternatural and yet not miracu- 
lous: they may be not in the ordinary course of 
nature, and yet imply no alteration of its laws. And 
with regard to the good end which they may be sup- 


‘“¢Send me some news,”’ said one of the sisters | 
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posed to answer, it would be end sufficient if some- 
times one of those unhappy persons who, looking 
through the dim glass of infidelity, see nothing be- 
yond this life, and the narrow sphere of mortal exis- 
tence, should, from the well-established truth of one 
such story (trifling and objectless as it might other- 
wise appear), be led to a conclusion that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in their philosophy. 


Such is Mr. Southey’s narrative. In the appendix 
he reprints the whole of the documents collected by 
Mr. John Wesley, with the letters which passed 
on the subject between various members of the 
family, and the reports given by the domestics and 
neighbours. Some of the statements are obviously 
exaggerated, and tinged with the superstition which 
was prevalent at the time ; but we give a few extracts 
which have more than ordinary interest, beginning 
with a letter to Mr. Samuel Wesley from his mother, 
the well-known Susannah Wesley, a woman remark- 
able for good sense as well as piety. 

January 12, 1716-7. 

Dear Sam,—This evening we were agreeably sur- 
prised with your pacquet, which brought the welcome 
news of your being alive, after we had been in the 
greatest panic imaginable, almost a month, thinking 
either you was dead, or one of your brothers by some 
misfortune been killed. 

The reason of our fears is as follows. On the first 
of December, our maid heard, at the door of the 
dining-room, several dismal groans, like a person in 
extremes, at the point of death. We gave little heed 
to her relation, and endeavoured to laugh her out of 
her fears. Some nights (two or three) after, several 
of the family heard a strange knocking in divers 
places, usually three or four knocks at a time, and 
then stayed a little. This continued every night for 
a fortnight; sometimes it was in the garret, but 
most commonly in the nursery, or green chamber. 
We all heard it but your father, and I was not willing 
he should be informed of it, lest he should fancy it 
was against his own death, which, indeed, we all 
apprehended. But when it began to be so trouble- 
some, both day and night, that few or none .of the 
family durst be alone, I resolved to tell him of it, 
being minded he should speak toit. At first he would 
not believe but somebody did it to alarm us; but the 
night after, as soon as he was in bed, it knocked 
loudly nine times, just by his bedside. He rose, and 
went to see if he could find out what it was, but 
could see nothing. 

One night it made such a noise in the room over 
our heads. As if several people were walking, then 
run up and down-stairs, and was so outrageous that 
we thought the children would be frighted, so your 
father and I rose, and went down in the dark to light 
a candle. Just as we came to the bottom of the 
broad stairs, having hold of each other, on my side 
there seemed as if somebody had emptied a bag of 
money at my feet; and on his, as if all the bottles 
under the stairs (which were many) had been dashed 
in a thousand pieces. We passed through the hall 
into the kitchen, and got a candle, and went to see 
the children, whom we found asleep. 

The next night your father would get Mr. Hoole 
to lie at our house, and we all sat together till one or 
two o’clock in the morning, and heard the knocking 
as usual. Sometimes it would make a noise like the 
winding up of a jack, at other times, as that night 
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Mr. Hoole was with us, like a carpenter planing deals; 
but most commonly it knocked thrice and stopped, 
and then thrice again, and so many hours together. 
We persuaded your father to speak, and try if any 
voice would be heard. One night about six o’clock 
he went into the nursery in the dark, and at first 
heard several deep groans, then knocking. He 
adjured it to speak if it had power, and tell him why 
it troubled his house, but no voice was heard, but it 
knocked thrice aloud. Then he questioned it if it 
were Sammy, and bid it, if it were, and could not 
speak, knock again, but it knocked no more that 
night, which made us hope it was not against your 
death. 

Thus it continued till the 28th of December, when 
it loudly knocked (as your father used to do at the 
gate) in the nursery, and departed. We have 
various conjectures what this may mean. For my 
own part, I fear nothing now you are safe at London 
hitherto, and I hope God will still preserve you. 
Though sometimes I am inclined to think my 
brother is dead. Let me know your thoughts on it. 

8. W. 

Sam Wesley’s reply was such as might be expected 
from a youth of his age :— 

Dear Mother,—Those who are so wise as not to 
believe any supernatural occurrences, though ever so 
well attested, could find a hundred questions to ask 
about those strange noises you wrote me an account 
of; but for my part, I know not what question to 
put, which, if answered, would confirm me more in 
the belief of what you tell me. Two or three I have 
heard from others. Was there never a new maid, or 
man, in the house, that might play tricks? Was 
there nobody above in the garrets, when the walking 
was there? Did all the family hear it together when 
they were in one room, or at one time? Did it seem 
to all to be in the same place, at the same time ? 
Could not cats, or rats, or dogs, be the sprights? 
Was the whole family asleep, when my father and 
you went down-stairs? Such doubts as these being 
replied to, though they could not, as God himself 
assures us, convince them who believe not Moses and 
the prophets, yet would strengthen such as do believe. 
As to my particular opinion, concerning the events 
foreboded by these noises, I cannot, I must confess, 
form any—I think since it was not permitted to 
speak, all guesses must be vain. The end of spirits’ 
actions is yet more hidden than that of men, and even 
this latter puzzles the most subtle politicians. That 
we may be struck so as to prepare seriously for any 
ill, may, it is possible, be one design of Providence. 
It is surely our duty and wisdom to do so. 

Dear Mother, I beg your blessing, on your dutiful 
and affectionate Son, S. WESLEY. 

Jan. 19, 1716-7, Saturday, 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
T expect a particular account from every one. 


_ The “particular accounts” sent by ‘every one” 
include a reply by his mother:— 
Jan. 25 or 27, 1716-7. 

Dear Sam,—Though I am not one of those that 
will believe nothing supernatural, but am rather 
inclined to think there would be frequent intercourse 
between good spirits and us, did not our deep lapse 
to sensuality prevent it, yet I was a great while 
eer I could credit anything of what the children and 
servants reported, concerning the noises they heard 
m several parts of our house. Nay, after [had heard 
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them myself, I was willing to persuade myself and 
them, that it was only rats or weasels that disturbed 
us; and having been formerly troubled with rats, 
which were frighted away by sounding a horn, I 
caused a horn to be procured, and made them blow it 
all over the house. But from that night they began 
to blow, the noises were more loud and distinct, both 
day and night, than before, and that night we rose, 
and went down, I was entirely convinced that it was 
beyond the power of any human creature to make 
such strange and various noises. 

As to your questions, I will answer them par- 
ticularly, but withal, I desire my answers may satisfy 
none but yourself; for I would not have the matter 
imparted to any. We had both man and maid new 
this last Martinmas, yet I do not believe either of 
them occasioned the disturbance, both for the reason 
above mentioned, and because they were more 
affrighted than anybody else. Besides, we have 
often heard the noises when they were in the room 
by us; and the maid particularly was in such a panic, 
that she was almost incapable of all business, nor 
durst ever go from one room to another, or stay by 
herself a minute after it began to be dark. 

The man, Robert Brown, whom you well know, 
was most visited by it lying in the garret, and has 
been often frighted down barefoot, and almost 
naked, not daring to stay alone to put on his clothes, 
nor do I think, if he had power, he would be guilty 
of such villainy. When the walking was heard in 
the garret, Robert was in bed in the next room, in a 
sleep so sound, that he never heard your father and 
me walk up and down, though we walked not softly, 
I am sure. All the family has heard it together, in 
the same room, at the same time, particularly at 
family prayers. It always seemed to all present in 
the same place at the same time, though often before 
any could say it is here, it would remove to another 
place. 

All the family, as well as Robin, were asleep when 
your father and J went down-stairs, nor did they 
wake in the nursery when we held the candle close 
by them, only we observed that Hetty trembled 
exceedingly in her sleep, as she always did, before 
the noise awaked her. It commonly was nearer her 
than the rest, which she took notice of, and was much 
frightened, because she thought it had a particular 
spight at her: I could multiply particular instances, 
but I forbear. I believe your father will write to 
you about it shortly. Whatever may be the design 
of Providence in permitting these things, I cannot 
say. Secret things belong to God; but I entirely agree 
with you, that it is our wisdom and duty to prepare 
seriously for all events. S. WEsLEY. 


The letters to Sam from his sisters are much more 
rambling and unsatisfactory, and the statements of 
the domestics and neighbours contain marvellous 
proofs of credulity. Thus, Robin Brown, the par- 
son’s man, tells that ‘‘he was fetching down some 
corn from the garrets. Somewhat knocked on a door 
just by him, which made him run away down-stairs. 
From that time it used frequently to visit him in bed, 
walking up the garret stairs, and in the garrets, like 
a man in jack-boots, with a nightgown trailing after 
him, then lifting up his latch and making it jar, and 
making presently a noise in his room like the gobbling 
of a turkey-cock, then stumbling over his shoes or 
boots by the bedside. . . Onenight, being ill, he was 
leaning his head upon the back-kitchen chimney 
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(the jam he called it) with the tongs in his hands, 
when from behind the oven-stop, which lay by the 
fire, somewhat came out like a white rabbit. It turned 
round before him several times, and then ran to the 
same place again. He was frighted, started up, and 
ran with the tongs into the parlour (dining-room).”’ 

One of the boldest attempts at accounting for the 
mystery is that of sister Emily Wesley :— 

‘Tf you would know my opinion of the reason of 
this, I shall briefly tell you. I believe it to be witch- 
eraft, for these reasons. About a year since, there 
was a disturbance at a town near us, that was un- 
doubtedly witches; and if so near, why may they not 
reach us? Then my father had for several Sundays 
before its coming preached warmly against consulting 
those that are called cunning men, which our people 
are given to; and it had a particular spight at my 
father. Besides, something was thrice seen. The 
first time by my mother, under my sister’s bed, like a 
badger, only without any head that was discernible. 
The same creature was sat by the dining-room fire 
one evening; when our man went into the room, it 
run by him, through the hall under the stairs. He 
followed with a candle, and searched, but it was de- 
parted. The last time he saw it in the kitchen, like 
a white rabbit, which seems likely to be some witch ; 
and I do so really believe it to be one, that I would 
venture to fire a pistol at it, if I saw it long enough. 
It has been heard by me and others since December.” 

Among the depositions is a short and satisfactory 
one to the effect that ‘‘John and Kitty Maw, who 
lived over against us, listened several nights in the 
time of the disturbance, but could never hear any- 
thing.” Clearly, then, the noises were inside the 
house, and not so great as to be overheard in an oppo- 
site house by sharp watchers and listeners. 

Many years after, John Wesley drew up and pub- 
lished a narrative in which the principal statements 
were given, ‘‘ after carefully inquiring into the par- 
ticulars,” but without a word of attempted explana- 
tion. 





ROOKSTONE. 
CHAPTER LY.—AT CAEN. 


**CouLp we not stay here another night, Richard? 
I feel so weak and tired, I am sure it would be best.” 

‘‘Impossible, you must not give way, and you will 
soon feel all right again; we shall not travel for 
several days after we come to our next resting-place. 
You were all anxiety to get to Normandy last week.” 
Richard spoke harshly; he had not forgiven his wife’s 
last endeavour to see her sister in spite of him; and 
yet he longed to be at peace with Mary; he was more 
unhappy than she was. 

Mary looked up at him, and her answer died away 
unspoken. How ill and changed he was! In the four 
days that had passed since Leroux left them at Mont 
Dore her husband had aged years. It seemed to 
her, as she continued to look earnestly at him, that 
something had happened to change him very much 
since he left her half an hour ago. 

‘‘ Nothing has been unpacked,”’ he said, and while 
he spoke he put a few small necessaries into the 
travelling-bag, ‘‘and therefore we may as well 
start at once; you will have a much better chance of 
a good room at Caen by arriving there early.” 

It was a relief to him that Mary did not answer; he 





thought she was sullen, but he had no time to soothe 
her or give any explanation of his sudden haste. 

They had reached Paris late on the previous 
evening, and had left.their luggage at the station. 

Late in the afternoon, when he had gone down 
to give directions about it, he had passed Janet in 
the street. She had not seen him, he felt sure of that; 
but although he had taken the precaution to go to a 
fresh hotel, it would be unsafe to remain in Paris, 
and he hastened home to Mary and told her he meant 
to go on to Caen that evening. 

It seemed to him that as Janet had doubtless gone 
to Normandy in search of them, she would not be 
likely to return there. He hoped she yas on her way 
to London. 

He had heard that Caen was a quiet, clean city, 
much less frequented by English travellers than 
Rouen, and that it was very healthy. 

He thought of this, ofeverything he could snatch 
at, to keep his mind off theone topic, and he suc- 
ceeded, till they were at last fairly on their way to 
Caen. Then he sank back in a corner of the carriage 
as weak as if he had just left a sick room. The un- 
expected shock of seeing Janet’s face after all his care 
and diligence ; the suffocating sense of dread with 
which he remembered that if her eyes had not been 
turned in another direction she must have seen him, 
must have known of Mary’s presence in Paris, over- 
powered him, and made him tremble as if an ague fit 
had passed over him ; his hands were cold and death- 
like ; it seemed as if faintness were stealing over him. 

He roused himself by a sudden effort, slid his hand 
into his travelling-bag, and pulling out a flask, tooka 
long draught. 

Mary saw him do this, and she shuddered. When 
first she married Richard he had seemed to her abste- 
mious, but lately she had remarked a change ; his 
manner had been strangely variable, rousing from 
deep gloom to feverish excitement, and she had attri- 
buted this to his frequent recourse to stimulants. 

He began to recover himself. What a coward he 
was growing! Why did he not stay and face Janet? 
And yet he grew pale at the thought, and the troubled 
suspicion came back to his eyes—the suspicion that had 
made Mary so unhappy. 

On that day when she had repeated to him old 
Kitty’s words, spoken in the grassed drive, he had 
gone into the study and had looked for the will in the 
davenport. It seemed to him that Mary might have 
learned more from the old woman than she had 
repeated, and that she might share Janet’s curiosity 
and try to see it. 

He opened the drawer, but the will was not there; 
he searched for it vainly; how could it have disap- 
peared? The window was still fast; he had bolted 
it on the night of Janet’s visit to the study. The key 
he was certain had never left his own possession; he 
examined the locks of both the doors, they did not 
seem tohave been tampered with. He did not know 
where to seek or whom to suspect. 

Janet must have taken the will, and he had hurried 
away from England to prevent any chance of her 
again trying to see her sister. Lately he had sus- 
pected Mary herself. 

In his secret heart he believed his wife had found 
and kept it; and in this case he was safe so long as 
he could keep her from Janet. If Janet herseli had 
taken it, she would have put it into Mr. Painson’s 
hands, and the old lawyer would have traced him by 
this time. If he could only get possession of it once 
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more, he would let the sisters meet ; surely his influ- 
ence must be stronger with Mary than Janet’s could 
ever be, and life was becoming insupportable with- 
out his wife’s confiding tenderness. 

That night he had strange wild dreams, he talked 
incoherently. Mary was too ill to sleep, and she 
trembled at some of his words. What could they 
mean? Old Kitty’s warning came back to her with 
awful distinctness. 

Richard thought she was still sleeping when he 
left the room next morning. 

He was glad of fresh morning sunshine, and pre- 
occupied as he was, he could not help glancing up 
and down the street, with its quaint gabled houses 
nodding at each other from opposite sides of the way, 
and framing in at one end the double spires of 
William the Conqueror’s famous cathedral-grave, 
and at the other the graceful tapering fléche of the 
beautiful church of St. Pierre. 

And yet, though he was glad of the cool refreshing 
air, no pulse in Richard Wolferston quickened with 
thankfulness for any of the beauties of Nature or 
Art on which he gazed. The window opposite was full 
of delicious spring flowers, but he did not notice 
them. As he walked towards the cathedral, here 
and there in the busy thoroughfare he catght 
glimpses, through low stone-browed iron gates, of 
luxuriant gardens, gay with the exquisite apple 
blossoms of Normandy. But he was dead, insensible 
to all; the beauties of Nature came as his dinner 
eame; he never troubled himself as to the special 
eause any more than he returned heartfelt thanks for 
daily food and clothing. 

He was discontented with life; all he had thought 
most worth having had, like the blackberries the 
child sees on the hedge-top, dwindled as soon as 
reached. Was it possession, he asked himself, that 
tarnished everything? or was it that hisidea of hap- 
piness and enjoyment was more extensive than the 
world had power to satisfy? He had come strangely 
near the truth, and something in this last thought 
pressed so strongly on his mind that he had to make 
an effort to get rid of it. 

He walked rapidly back to the inn. 

The entrance passage led into a large courtyard, 
round which ran an open bedroom gallery; a white- 
capped femme de chambre was leaning over the 
balustrade of this as he came in from the street. 

“Monsieur, monsieur,” she called out, ‘come 
here at once, you are wanted.” 

He rushed up the staircase, and the woman went 
on before him and opened the door of Mary’s room. 

She lay on the bed white as death. 

‘What is it, my darling?” he said, vehemently. 
“What has happened to you? what have you been 
doing ?” 

He looked round; the landlady and an old woman 
were standing near the bed. 

“Oh, Richard, are you come ?” said Mary, faintly. 

The women went away, the elder one warning him 
to be careful and quiet. 

Then he guessed how it was with his wife, and he 
blamed his own imprudence in exposing her to so 
much fatigue. 

She lay so still, so very white, her eyes closed. 

_ She opened them presently. ‘‘I have been very 
ill, darling. Darling”—she tried to speak more ear- 
nestly—‘‘there is a curse upon us, we shall never 
have a living child. Oh, Richard, if you saw the 
terror I am in at the thought of dying here alone, 
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you would bring a clergyman to see me.” The 
terrified expression in her face shocked him. 

‘‘ My darling, you are not alone, am not I here?” 
So helpless a look came on her face that he was cut 
tothe heart. Had it come to this! Even Mary shrank 
from what she thought his wickedness. He went on 
hoarsely, ‘‘ You are not dying, Mary; you cannot 
while I hold you close to my heart, my darling. I will 
never speak harshly to you again; you shall be 
bright and happy as you used to be at Rookstone.” 

He had clasped her in his arms in a sort of despair, 
for the hue on her face was death-like; she tried to 
speak again, but her words came more faintly. 

‘‘ Richard, if you love me, you will do what I ask,” 
and then her eyes closed. 

For a moment he thought she was dead, but he 
felt that her heart was still beating. 

At the door he found the landlady and the pitying 
femme de chambre, and bidding them stay beside his 
wife till his return, he hastened to the street in 
which he had learned the English chaplain lived. 

He knocked a long time, and at last a shrivelled 
old man opened the door. 

‘** Monsieur Harper is absent; he will not be back 
for some days; he has been very ill; he is gone to 
Trouville.” 

Meantime Mary had revived; she asked for her 
husband, and had been told his errand. The news 
revived her. Could it be that Richard was changing 
—that God’s mercy was so great that she was to be 
granted, after all her long and wilful estrangement, 
yet another opportunity of leading a new and a 
better life? Her eyes were strained eagerly on the 
door when her husband came in. 

He saw at once the change for the better in her 
looks, and he shrank from what he had to tell. 

‘““Is he coming ?”’ she said, eagerly. 

He was obliged to tell her the truth, and as she 
listened the light died out of her eyes, the faint tinge 
of colour fled from cheeks and lips, and that look of 
mysterious terror which had alarmed her husband 
returned. 

“Tt was not to be; I have put it off too long; 
I have lived without religion, and I must die without 
any help.” 

Her voice grew louder with her excitement. The 
landlady had left the bedside at Richard’s entrance; 
she came up to him now and touched his arm. 

‘Monsieur, you must get a doctor for madame ;” 
and she whispered, ‘‘ Do you know how ill she is?” 

She did not understand the conversation between 
this unhappy pair; she thought Mr. Wolferston had 
gone to fetch a doctor just now, and it seemed to her, 
instead of that, that he was killing his wife by the 
evident agitation he had caused by talking to her. 

He stood looking at Mary, powerless to speak. 
The sharp-witted Frenchwoman saw her advan- 
tage; she held him by the arm and led him out into 
the gallery, and told him where to find the doctor. 
Then she slipped back again into Mary’s room and 
locked the door, resolved to keep out as long as 
possible the imbécile of an Englishman, bent on 
frightening his wife to death. 

Richard hurried down-stairs, too overwrought to 
notice that a vehicle was clattering over the round 
stones of the courtyard. He was passing out into 
the street and he heard his name called, but he only 
hurried on the faster. It seemed to him as if Mary’s 
life and death hung in the balance, and that on his 
speed rested the issue. 





Vurietics. 


Passion PLtays.—The Ammergau Mystery has been spoken 
of as the only remaining instance of the ancient religious 
dramatic performances. ‘They are not uncommon in Southern 
Europe. Spain has a similar representation in Passion week. 
‘* Passio y Mort” is not the only religious play still performed 
in Spain. There is one upon the Samaritan woman, and another 
upon the Seven Griefs of the Virgin—‘‘Siete Dolores de la 
Virjen.” 

AmERIcAN PrincrpLes.—America wants no war. She will 
tolerate no foreign soldiers on her soil, and she will put no 
soldiers on theirs. Peace for them—peace for us ; for we hold 
that we have advanced in the life of nations to the period in 
which we are to share the higher grades of civilisation with the 
nations of the earth. Let us educate the people, preserve the 
liberty of the people, consistently with the rights one of the other ; 
give full toleration’‘in religion, give boundless freedom to com- 
merce, freedom of thought, of sentiment, freedom of belief, free- 
dom of trade, freedom everywhere, and that is abundantly 
sufficient for the want of the world.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

A GIANT oF THE ForEst.—The New York Times states that 
a solid section eut from one of the original ‘big trees” of 
Calaveros county, California, is in New York, on its way to 
a European museum. Five men were employed twenty-five 
days in cutting down this huge tree ; its height was 302 feet, 
and its largest diameter 32 feet. The specimen was cut ata 
distance of 20 feet from the base. The stump is covered over, 
and is now used as a ball-room, being so large that thirty-two 
persons can dance a double cotillon on it and leave room for 
the band and spectators. If one has sufficient patience, the 
age of the tree might be determined by counting the annular 
rings ; but, to save trouble, it has been already ascertained that 
there are more than 2,500 of them, each representing a year. 

Locusts.—In a letter from a young married lady, lately 
arrived in Queenstown, Cape Colony, to her sister, there is the 
following account of a first experience of locusts :—‘‘ We are 
now at our village home from Queenstown. One morning before 
breakfast my husband hurried me out to the hill at the back of 
the house to look down into the valley, where we saw such a 
sight of locusts! Swarm after swarm came up like great brown 
clouds darkening the air and makingsucha buzzing and whizzing 
all around us. They come with the wind and rise with the sun. 
During the night they rest on the ground, and in some places 
were seen three feet deep. A day or two before, I had admired 
the fine crops, harvest just coming on, all so fresh and green 
after the late rains, but the locusts had passed over and left but 
a dry brown waste behind. Wonderful their appetite and power 
of devastation! The green herbs and corn are devoured, pass 
through them, and are left on the ground like fine chopped hay. 
We saw two large white locust birds follow some of the swarms, 
then a little black cloud of the small locust birds, which make 
such quick work that as they fly through the swarms they leave 
an empty space wherever they go. Wecan see a break in the 
cloud of locusts equal to the flock of birds passing through it. 
These birds are a welcome sight to the farmers if they come in 
time. One farmer, a German, had his splendid crops—ready to 
eut—all devoured. He had just to take heart and begin again. 
When I came home that morning I gave my clothes a shake, and 
down came such a lot of these little horrors, flying out of doors 
and windows as soon as released. We had been walking over 
them and through them just as if we were in a storm of large- 
flaked living brown snow. It took me some time to get them all 
away from my clothes, and 1 got sharp little nips from those 
which could not quickly escape. I was told that these clouds of 
locusts got into a valley so hemmed in by mountains that they 
were bewildered and totally eaten up by the birds. Wonder- 
ful to behold ! these useful little birds eat only the body of the 
insect, dropping the legs and wings, which cover the ground.” 

INFLUENCE OF THE BiBLE.—The Bible, this articulate message 
of peace and pardon, and friendliness and kindliness and good- 
will to all men, has by the heralds of salvation been girdling 
the whole zone of this globe of ours. Yes, unrelaxed by torrid 
heat, unbenumbed by arctic cold, it can point to trophies of the 
cross in every clime. It has, as a conqueror, entered the 
palaces of kings and the castellated mansions of great chiefs. 
It has raised up into more than earthly royalty the tenants of 
the humble wigwam. It has controlled the deliberations of 
senates. It has settled the uproar of tattooed warriors wielding 
the murderous tomahawk. It has arrested and tamed marauding 
hordes of the wilderness, making them fling away their beads 
and their gongs ; ay, and their paint and their feathers, which 





only tended to make nakedness itself more hideous. It has 
pierced into the crassest heathen intellect, and roused into 
action its slumbering faculties, and quickened them into 
spiritual activity. 1t has melted into contrition the most 
obdurate savage heart, and enchained its wayward roving 
desires and imperious impulses ; ay, and purified and regulated 
them too with a fascination and a power vastly transcending 
anything that hope ever imagined or fear conceived. In a 
thousand instances it has made the thievish honest, the lying 
truthful, the churl liberal, the extravagant frugal. It has in a 
thousand instances converted the cruel, unfeeling heart into 
kindliness and goodwill; it has turned discord and frantic 
revelry into the harmonies of sacred song. It has wrought its 
way into the darksome caverns of debasing ignorance, and 
illumined them with the rays of celestial light; it has gone 
down into the dens of foulest infamy, and reared altars of 
devotion there ; it has mingled its voice with the raging tem- 
pest. It has alighted upon the gory battle-field, and poured 
the balm of consolation into the soul of the dying hero. It 
has on an errand of mercy visited the loathsome dungeon, 
braved the famine, confronted the pestilence and plague. It 
has wrenched the iron rod from the grasp of oppression, and 
dashed the fiery cup from the lips of intemperance. It has 
strewn flowers over the grave of old enmities, and woven 
garlands round the altar of the temple of peace. These are but 
a few of the mighty achievements which follow as a retinue of 
splendour in the train of that blessed Book which circulates 
all over the world.—Dr. Duff at Bible Society’s Meeting. 

Great LitrLe Dr. Watts.—‘“‘ Is that the great Dr. Watts?” 
said a lady, when she saw his diminutive figure pass the window 
at Sir Thomas Abney’s mansion. Having overheard the obser- 
vation, the really great man presented himself, improvising,— 

** Were I so tall as reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul : 

The mind ’s the standard of the man.” 
Such is an anecdote often told of Dr. Watts. It is apocryphal, 
however, for the lines represented as impromptu form the closing 
couplet of a lyric poem, by the doctor, entitled ‘‘ False Great- 
ness.” The whole poem is as follows :— 


I. 
“ Milo, forbear to call him blest 
That only boasts a large estate, 
Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet and conspire to make him great. 
I know thy better thoughts, I know 
‘Thy reason cannot stoop so low. 
Let a broad stream with golden sands 
Through ali his meadows roll, 
He's but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow soul. 


II. 

** We swells amidst his wealthy store, 
And proudly poising what he weighs, 
In his own scale he fondly lays 

Huge heaps of shining ore. 
Ile spreads the balance wide to hold 
His manors and his farms, 
And cheats the beams with loads of gold 
He hugs between his arms. 
So might the ploughboy climb the tree, 
When Croesus mounts his throne, 
And both stand up, and smile to see 
How long their shadow’s grown. 
Alas! how vain their fancies be 
To think that shape their own. 
Ill. 

*‘ Thus mingled still with wealth and state, 
Creesus himself can never kaow ; 

His true dimensions and his weight 
Are far inferior to their show. 

Were I so tall as reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I must be measured by my soul : 

The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


ADULTERATION OF Foop.—It appears that the noxious drug 
cocculus Indicus is imported at the rate of forty-two tons per 
annum, and that it is employed almost exclusively by brewers 
and publicans in adulterating beer. Further, two barrels of beer 
are converted into three by the aid of the brewers’ druggists, 
who supply the liquorice and coceulus Indicus for the purpose. 
Butter is mixed with salt and rancid fat, and sugar with a 
large amount of sand and chromate of lead. But in the case 
of milk the adulteration is often comparatively harmless—it is 
usually mixed with water in the proportion of from six to nine 
per cent. only. 





